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THE CLASSICAL TRADITION AND THE STUDY OF 

ENGLISH 



By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 
The University of Nebraska 



Probably there is no more humiliating paradox for the humanist 
than to defend the humanities against the shrill and insistent cries 
of the youngest child of our industrial and commercial democracy 
for the efficient, the practical, the progressive. Indeed, this un- 
reasoning and unintermittent clamor has so racked our nerves 
that the very sound of the words has become hateful to our ears. 
Efficiency for what end ? practical in what way ? progress to what 
goal ? we ask, and answer there is none, except efficiency, practical- 
ity, and progress. Were it not so serious, we might indulgently re- 
call the undignified but highly efficient contortions of Old Father 
William that struck into amazement the young questioner in Alice 
in Wonderland. It is to astonishing pastures like the following 
that the newspaper and cheap magazine public of today is invited: 

There is no progress by precedent. 

The idea of human knowledge advancing by constant accretions is pure 
fiction. 

Progress is by revolution. That is to say, it is by harking back to the 
eternal principles of truth and nature which human institutions and precedents 
are constantly distorting. 

To get on, humanity must not look to the past, to the present, nor to the 
future, but to Truth which is "the same yesterday, today, and forever." 

It were idle to question this propagandist where he would find 
eternal truth, which is "the same yesterday, today, and forever," 
except by a careful study of yesterday and today. The romantic 
soul which has expanded to such transcendental lucubrations has 
long since abandoned the limits of mere human understanding. 
Were this merely an isolated and rare case of mental aberration, 
we might pass it by in silence, leaving its implicit monomania and 
vertigo of Rousseauism to the tender ministry of pathologists and 
alienists. But the disease is widespread; these lines were written 
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by a clergyman and publicist and printed in staring letters in hun- 
dreds of our newspapers, and greedily assented to by our bewildered 
democracy. To such a pass has it come. We are contemptuous of 
the past, ignorant of the present, and careless of the future; and 
yet for a century we have been breathlessly engaged in a propaganda 
of universal education! 

But our ideal of education of late has been growing practical and 
efficient and progressive. And in return we get progress in business, 
to be sure, an unreflecting restlessness in politics and society, and 
this — this utter misconception of the nature and aims of human 
progress. Any study that requires close and careful application has 
become unpopular and is being neglected, the classics are fighting 
what seems to be a losing battle, the exact sciences are giving place 
to the biological sciences, where picturing the gambols of an amoeba 
or sketching the dichotomy of the diatom takes the place of cold 
mathematical calculations and formulae. But why go into this, 
the emasculation of our ideal of an education for discipline, when it 
has been done by Professor Kelsey and his associates in that 
remarkable volume, Latin and Greek in American Education ? My 
problem in this paper is a much humbler one — to question sharply 
some of these practical studies in secondary schools, and to trace 
the effect on the English of the Freshman in college of this growing 
neglect of the classics, and of the substitution of those more 
"practical" — for which I am tempted to read more "popular" — 
subjects. 

Is it out of place here to suggest parenthetically that what a 
practical age needs is not more but less of the practical, that what 
an efficient age needs is not more but less of what is generally 
understood to be efficiency ? For practical and efficient in this case 
mean, if they mean anything, an overdevelopment of one side of a 
man's nature, and the comparative neglect of the other — the reduc- 
ing of him to the function of a mere machine, and the almost total 
disregard of the more subtly and deeply interfused personality. 
And the cultivation of this may not be measured by any of the 
efficiency tests made on the principle of immediate results. 

Among the so-called practical subjects which have done much 
to supplant the classics in secondary schools are the modern 
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languages. And it is to these in particular that I wish to turn my 
attention. So far as I know there is not one state university in the 
Middle West that requires Latin as a condition for entrance. My 
own university, Nebraska, was the last, I believe, to drop the long- 
standing two years' requirement of Latin, and to permit the sub- 
stitution of French or German. Despite strong protest the change 
was made, for it was felt that to hold a requirement that neighbor- 
ing universities had abandoned, that our progressive secondary 
schools strongly condemned, was to put the university in a position 
where unfair discrimination might be made. And universities, like 
people, dread to be unique, feel the force of fashion, and long have 
learned how to bow gracefully before the weight of popular opinion. 
For French, and particularly German, since the days of Huxley, 
have been regarded as practical subjects, inasmuch as people con- 
verse in them today, a literature is still being composed in them, 
and the student may be fortunate enough, some time, to travel 
abroad or be asked to direct a newly arrived immigrant to the 
nearest railway station or chop house. In the same way during our 
own time we have seen Spanish become a practical language, 
because, forsooth, we have neighbors — most of whom are more 
distant than Europe — who wish each other a good morning in that 
language, and because in the Spanish American War we acquired a 
bagatelle of a few Spanish islands. It makes one wonder why 
Choctaw or Esquimaux are not added by some enthusiastic school- 
man, for are not some of our own people within our own borders 
having daily converse with our Indian or Alaskan compatriots ? 

Were this desire for foreign language one based on a desire to 
read and enjoy Goethe or Lessing, or Racine or MoliSre, or Don 
Quixote, we could understand the enthusiasm. But this motive 
seems always secondary. Instead it is usually felt that our efforts 
are justified if we may more fearlessly walk into a German Delica- 
tessen and order das Fleisch und das Brot, and call for das Messer und 
die Gabel with steady countenance, or call a direction to the gargon 
without turning an eyelash, or sell a bill of goods to a South Ameri- 
can port. This it is to be practical. To be able to read and digest 
an oration of Cicero, or to appreciate the beauties of Virgil's many 
descriptions— this is to be visionary and utterly out of touch with 
the present. 
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But what would Goethe and Lessing have said — Schiller might 
conceivably not have objected if pupils were asked to read his plays 
and poems — -what would they have said, and Cervantes and Moliere, 
if it were made known to them that pupils were turned to their 
wares in order that they might learn correctly to call for a cab, or 
a meal, or make a bill of sale in the languages they adorn ? Hear 
Goethe: "Man studiere nicht die Mitgeborenen und Mitstre- 
benden, sondern grosse Menschen der Vorzeit, deren Werke seit 
Jahrhunderten gleichen Wert und gleiches Ansehen behalten 
haben — Man studiere Moliere, man studiere Shakespeare, aber vor 
alien Dingen, die alten Griechen, und immer die alten Griechen." 
The passage serves well to introduce a new edition of the Greek and 
Latin classics. 

But are these foreign languages practical ? Have the results of 
their teaching justified the proud distinction which they enjoy? 
These are at least practical questions. In answering these it is 
hard for one to avoid being dogmatic; but fortunately this down- 
right expression of an opinion can be supported by ample evidence. 1 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that even four years of a for- 
eign language, taught as they are in our secondary schools, with reci- 
tation five times a week, will not give even a good pupil a practical 
command of the language. He can neither converse in the language 
with any comfort, nor read it easily. To be sure he will be able to 
read German and especially French with somewhat more fluency 
than he could Latin with the same preparation; but he will still be 
far from confident in a German Delicatessen, or on the boulevards 
of Paris, and as for selling a bill of goods — he would do much better 
if he stuck to his plain mother tongue. At the close of four years 
of close study even French and German and Spanish, like Latin or 
Greek, remain in the words of the "practical" propagandist mere 
imperfect personal adornments, quite as impractical and visionary 
as an oration of Cicero or a description in Virgil. 

More than this, there is the educational value of these studies 
to be considered closely. And an education, notwithstanding the 
emotional vagaries of the worshipers at the shrine of Rousseau's 
Entile, is largely a matter of discipline, mental discipline, at least, 

1 See the chapter on teaching foreign languages in M. F.'s A Valiant Woman, a 
keen contribution to our educational problem. 
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for the large concern of moral discipline we shall have to abandon 
on account of the limits of this paper. Now I should be the last 
one to deny that there is intellectual discipline in all subjects of a 
high-school curriculum from wood-turning to analyzing a Latin 
sentence; but to assert that it is all of equal value is the shameless- 
ness of innocence. Chief among the objects of this discipline is to 
teach the close and logical articulation of ideas in a thought, and of 
thought to thought in a topic, and of topic to topic in discourse. It 
was the glory of Latin and Greek, taught as they were and still 
often are in the old grammar school, that they did just this. The 
close reading, the careful translation, the painful analysis, the slow 
building up of structure on structure, all this contributed more than 
anything else, more than science or mathematics, more than history 
or civics, infinitely more than manual training or nature-study, to 
the development of the rational powers of the pupil. He learned to 
know a thought when he had seen it in the process of formation 
through his careful analysis, and he learned, too, to form thoughts 
for himself. He learned to think, and he learned to compose; and 
he knew beauty of style; for had he not been present at its formation? 
And power over one's thought and language is acquired only in 
this way, for as the Attic Greeks lovingly repeated their Homer and 
Hesiod, so the Latins repeated the Greek, and the contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, Moliere, Goethe, and Thackeray, their Latin and 
their Greek. Painful effort on the form and texture of the noble 
thought of one age is the price we must pay for noble thought 
in ours. 

But here again the "modern method" or the "natural method," 
which our schools in the teaching of foreign languages have adopted 
from German pedagogy and the Berlitz system, has in its desire 
to get immediate results thrown away compass and chart and left 
us hopelessly adrift. Grammar has been left to be taken care of 
by the genii of the inductive method. Instead of the analysis of 
the thought,we have charts where in German or French we pick out 
sheep and scissors, or are left to such locutions as: "Das ist das 
Einzige, was uns zu thun iibrig bleibt"; or "Sie wurden mir einen 
sehr grossen Dienst erzeigen konnen." After reading a passage 
from Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, instead of looking at the 
passage steadily as a work of art, we are posed with such questions as: 
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"Welcher Entschluss reifte in ihm, seit er das Madchen 
gesehen?" 

"Wie muss das gerade den Sohn treffen, der sich eben in ein 
armes Madchen verliebt hat ?" 

"Erzahlen Sie, wie es Hermann bei den Kauf mans toch tern 
ergangen war." 

"Erscheint Hermann hier als ein junger Mann, der an gesell- 
schaftliche Umgangsformen gewohnt ist ?" 

Und so welter, for 26 dreary pages. 1 

Now how in the divine universe shall a pupil, after being sub- 
jected to an insistent and impertinent and systematic disillusioning 
like this, preserve any semblance of an idea of the underlying struc- 
ture of the thought of the poem, or of its beauty ? Imagine Goethe 
a silent witness of this catechetical Walpurgis Nacht! Intellectual 
discipline, yes, of a kind; the birth-pangs of acquiring a new lan- 
guage, eminently practical and efficient and progressive; but the 
very antipodes of that drill in thought-structure and that develop- 
ment of an appreciation of style without which our own style must 
go unformed. 

On the other hand there are some schools where the natural 
method is still unknown, which yet base study of the language upon 
grammatical rules and exceptions. To this safe and sane method 
of procedure surely we can have no objection. Surely this innocu- 
ous conservatism should delight the conservative souls of all 
humanists. Yet even here we are compelled to raise a serious 
objection. French and Spanish as well as Italian are practically 
grammarless tongues, and afford practically no drill in that depart- 
ment of thought where pupils need it most, the mutual relationship 
of ideas in a thought, which we roughly denote by the term syntax. 
For models of style and structure probably no modern languages 
are more effective than French and Italian. And as for German, 
that most formidable competitor of Latin in secondary schools, 
though it has a formidable grammar it yet lacks style and structure 
into which it may weave its grammar. For whether it is that 
German prose remains still the helpless victim of the incubus of 
scholastic philosophy and transcendental speculation, or whether 
there is something in the German mind dark and mysterious which 
1 These questions are taken from an edition of the poem published in 1004. 
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delights in circumlocution for its own sake, certain it is that the 
German sentence is a most wonderful monstrosity of illogical phrase 
building and clause concatenation. There is nothing like it in 
English literature since the days of the Elizabethan pamphleteers 
and Milton's Areopagitica. James Russell Lowell has compared it 
to a ship that responds slowly to its helm. It might even better be 
likened to the painful staggering of a Cyclops. "Monstrum, hor- 
rendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum." It is ponderous 
when sportive; profound when delicate; formidable when ironical; 
stupendous when natural; and always bordering on the misty verge 
of unintelligibility. 

I hasten to add that this is not always true, that there are some 
fortunate examples of perspicacity in German scientific prose, 
which, thank Heaven, has escaped from the barbaric shackles of a 
black-letter alphabet; Heine, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche too 
write a style that is even lucid, and show by this power what can be 
done with even the most obstinate of verbal media. But these 
illustrious exceptions, of whom Heine alone can be read in schools, 
show only too clearly that for English-speaking boys and girls the 
form and texture of German prose are far from giving the drill in 
logical thought structure which foreign-language study should 
supply. If we must be practical, efficient, and progressive, we 
must seek elsewhere. 

But we may bring the relative values of a long course in the 
classics and a similar course in modern languages to a more practical 
test. We can actually compare the work in English of the classical 
with that of the modern-language student. I hasten to add that 
obviously this test is not perfectly fair, for the student who offered 
modern language for entrance credit instead of Latin may, in the 
first place, have elected it because he was a poor student at best, 
and have been under the impression that a modern language was 
easier. Unfortunately, too, the test in this case could not be made 
complete, because of the fact that until this year the old two-year 
Latin requirement was rigidly imposed on all schools accredited to 
the University of Nebraska, and we had in consequence few who 
were able to offer four years of preparatory German or French. 
But under these difficulties the test was made repeatedly with first- 
semester Freshmen, and in all cases the results were about the same. 
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The results of this experiment were highly interesting and 
instructive. Of all who had four years of Latin, some of whom had 
also had a year or more of a foreign language, in this case chiefly 
German, the percentage of delinquency was less than 10. Of those 
who had had three years of Latin and from one to two years of a 
foreign language, the percentage was about 15. Of those who had 
had two years of Latin and from one to two years of a foreign 
language the percentage was about 30. Of those who had one year 
or less of Latin and from one to four years of a foreign language the 
number of delinquents was about 35 per cent. 

The point of this seems perfectly clear, as clear as such figures 
can ever be; the more of Latin required in the preparatory work, 
the better are the results in English in college; and, second, that the 
foreign languages do not in practice show the practical results 
claimed for them. 

But are there no other studies to take the place of the classics ? 
It has already been pointed out repeatedly that this self-mastery 
cannot come from a study of the sciences. 1 With the great confu- 
sion in the aims of the teaching of English, which, save the mark, is 
worse than that of the foreign languages, we may not yet hope for 
much help from it. For the study of grammar is taught without any 
reference to a possible context; and the study of composition is 
taught with little attention to logical structure. It may not be, so 
teachers of English explain, or pupils will lose interest and the 
exercise will degenerate into a purely formal drill. And I am 
inclined to believe they are partly right. Where may we look then, 
save to the classics, which for the past thousand years have proved 
the direct inspiration of all that has been best in English and 
European literature ? In a time like the present, when there was 
never greater need of clearness of thought and conciseness of logic, is 
it well for our practical men and women to abandon thoughtlessly 
the most serviceable means for their attainment ? Is it not, indeed, 
a part of that tendency, only too general in this age of enthusiastic 
self-sufficiency, to toss tradition to the winds, and .sail troublous 
seas without chart or compass in a sublime and illogical faith in an 
overshadowing Providence ? 

1 See the address of Dr. H. A. Miers, rector of London University, delivered in 
Sheffield in iqio. 



